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and to make experimental havoc of their bodily selves,
to show that generation how to avoid so steep and violent
a descent. Only those who are contemporary with the
Prince and have lived with him through those tendencies
can fully know the value of the example he has quietly
and unconsciously set. Only they can realise what
peculiar courage was required of any young man of the
1920*5 who proposed to do anything so disgustingly
hearty as to run for an hour each morning before break-
fast.

For some time this was part of the daily routine of
the Prince who, in a sweater and flannels, used to taxi
to Buckingham Palace grounds for the purpose. Now-
adays he begins the day in his gymnasium where he carries
out a whole system of exercises. But there is hardly
anything he prefers to a game of squash racquets, and
most com&ionly this is his way of ending a day of
strenuous engagements. He finds the game a perfect
means of releasing energy and at the same time of
relieving mental stress ; and at the Bath Club, which he
uses as much as any of his clubs, he is frequently to be
seen in the courts. All this points to what is known
as a regular life and gives unexpected meaning to the
compliment which an American engine-driver once paid
when, in his idiom, he called him a regular fellow. In
the Prince this quality of regularity is not strained. It
is second nature. There are those who, apprehending
the fact, automatically exclaim : " How dull! " These
are they who, running after strange fashions, of litera-
ture, of painting, dress, music, or behaviour, have
themselves contributed liberally to the dullness of our
-world and time. Faut etre dans k mowement* So shrill
and persistent has been that cry that many have lost all
sense of direction. They have no sooner girded up their
loins in response to a " Lo here! " than they hear an
equally urgent and strident " Lo there 1 ** Is there any-
thing more dull for a man than not to know the way ?

The Prince's "regularity" has saved him from following
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